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A Call For Articles 

If you would like to write an article for The 
Turk’s Cap, we would love to print it. With like minded 
individuals as an audience. The Turk’s Cap is a great 
venue for plant or habitat oriented writings. 

We’ll take just about anything from gardening 
tips to book reviews to poetry. Of course, it has to be 
about native plants, or issues related to native plants; Just 
a minor constraint. Your imagination is the real key. 

Contact Eric Zuelke for more information at 
(ezuelke@juno.com), or Keith Clancy at 302.674.5187. 


A Mug OF Hot Cocoa Warming 
Your Hands Kind of Welcome To 
Our Newest Members 


October through December 


Sue and Donald Welles 


How Can / Get Involved? 

The Delaware Native Plant Society is open 
to everyone ranging from the novice gardener to the 
expert botanist. One of the primary goals of the 
society is to involve as many individuals as possi- 
ble. 

The DNPS is working on two significant 
projects at this time. We have recently initiated 
discussions with staff from the Divisions of Paiks 
and Recreation and Fish and Wildlife, DNREC, 
about potential reforestation on tliek lands. A sec- 
ond initiative that we are pursuing is the estabhsh- 
ment of native plant nurseries in each county. We 
encourage everyone to participate in these endeav- 
ors. 

For more information on how to get in- 
volved, call 302.674.5187, or E-mail at 


Letter From The President 

While the calendar on my wall may says 
its January and we should be in the dead of winter, 
the outside temperatures tell a different story. Last 
week’s temperatures approached 70 degrees and 
this weeks wet and mild temperatures should be an 
anomaly. However, these warm days seem to hap- 
pen so frequently during winter months as to be 
commonplace and even expected. If scientists are 
conect and we ar e in the midst of global wanning 
then we can expect more such spring imd summer 
like days in the middle of winter. We can also ex- 
pect to witness a longer growing season, earlier 
flowering plants and a migration of more southerly 


The DNPS 
Vision 


T he puipose of the 
Delaware Native 
Plant Society (DNPS) 
is to participate in and 
encourage the preservation, 
conservation, restoration, and 
propagation of Delaware’s 
native plants and plant 
communities. The Society 
provides information to 
government officials, 
business people, educators, 
and the general public on the 
protection, management, and 
restoration of native plant 
ecosystems. The DNPS 
encourages the use of native 
plants in the landscape by 
homeowners, businesses, and 
local and state govemments 
through an on-going 
distribution of information 
and knowledge by various 
means tliat includes periodic 
publications, symposia, 
conlerences, workshops, 
fieldtrips, and a statewide 
membership organized by 
the DNPS. 
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Letter From The Editor 

Thoughts on winter 

Now that all the Y2K hype is over with and the fun- 
filled holidays have come and gone, it’s time to get outside 
again and enjoy winter. I love going out on a brisk, sunny (and 
preferably white) day and finding a secluded little opening at 
the edge of the forest with a view of the saltmarsh or an old 
field where there’s no breeze and just letting the sun soak into 
my face and clothes. This issue of the Turk’s Cap has a few 
more ideas of how to get out and enjoy winter. Our Plant- 
animal Highlight talks about insect galls, which are readily visi- 
ble in the winter and fascinating to study. And if you think 
there’s nothing to do in the gai'den at this time of the year, then 
you’d better check out the Pick the Turk’s Cap column. If you 
got out into the freshwater tidal marshes of Delaware this past 
autumn to collect wild rice, then the Native Plant Community 
Highlight should be of interest. 

ooooEfic Zuelke, Editor 

o o o o o o 

Plant-animal Highlight 

The gall of those galls 

Winter, is a great time to take a sttoll outside and look 
for interesting plant deformations. Some of the more interest- 
ing ones are leaf galls. Galls are formed by certain species of 
gall inducing insects, such as flies, midges and wasps. One of 
the more common types of these insects is the gall wasp (Order 
Hymenoptera, Fainily Cypinidae) which is very host-specific 
and commonly infest Quercus species worldwide. In fact, galls 
are so closely associated widi oaks that many of the early bo- 
tanical 

drawings included them as a normal part of plant anatomy. 

The initiation of insect galls is typically associated 
with oviposition by an adult (e.g., sawflies, gall wasps and bee- 
tles) or the feeding of early larval stages (e.g., midges, moths 
and aphids). Gall wasp development takes between two and 
three years. The adult injects her eggs into a leaf bud and dies. 
The eggs hatch and the young crawl into the open buds and 
begin to feed. Timing is an important aspect in gall formation 
as the eggs must hatch at a precise point during bud opening. 
Eggs laid at tight bud will not result in gall formation. The ac- 
tual gall, or hypertrophy, is formed by the interaction of en- 
zymes produced by the insect larvae, and plant hormones. As 
the larvae feed, the gall producing chemicals are introduced in 
their saliva. The gall is a tumorous outgrowth that develops 
from rapid mitosis and morphogenesis of the plant tissues and 
they come in an astounding anay of colors, shapes and sizes. 
Galls may be smooth, spiny or fuzzy, and resemble everything 
from marbles and ping-pong balls to dunce caps, saucers and 
sea urchins and they all provide food and shelter for the devel- 
oping larvae. Each species of gall wasp produces a gall chai ac- 
teristic to that species. After completing their growth and meta- 
morphosis, often many months later, the adult wasps escape by 
chewing a circular exit tunnel through the wall of the gall. 

Most of these unusual and colorful insect galls are 
relatively haimless to their host plants, and the larvae inside are 
often eaten by a variety of bkds and rodents. However, numer- 
ous galls may stress the plant because nutrients otherwise avail- 


able for plant growth are used to produce galls. Some galls 
contain a very high content of bitter tannins, and are probably 
unpalatable to predators. In fact, oak galls were gathered in 
Europe and Asia Minor as a source of tannin used for convert- 
ing animal skin into leather. Gallic acid, first isolated from oak 
leaf galls by the Swedish chemist Karl Scheele in 1786, is also 
used in tanning, dyes, inks, photographic developers and anti- 
oxidants. Some species of plants have turned the production of 
galls into an evolutionai’y symbiosis with their insect partners. 
These helper insects provide a vital service to then host plant in 
the form of pollination or protection in a highly competitive 
environment where these plants could otherwise not survive, 
and in turn get free room and boai'd. 

Galls are another one of nature’s fascinating plant- 
animal phenomena. So take some time this winter and go act 


like a cecidologist (that’s a person who studies galls) 




oooo Efic Zuelke, Editor 
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Resources AND Reviews 


Wild Earth Native Plant Nursery 

This is a rustic nursery located in Jackson, New Jersey 
that hosts a large selection of plants native to the eastern United 
States (check that the plants you ai e interested in acquhing are 
also native to Delaware). Most plants rtre started from seeds. 
For a catalog, send $2.00 to Wild Earth, P.O. Box 7358, Free- 
hold, NJ, 07729, or call 732.308.9777 for more information. 

Delaware Wildflowers Website 

David G. Smith has an interesting website out with the 
wildflowers of Delaware. It is arranged by flower color, com- 
mon name and scientific name. The photographs are good 
quality and would be a good companion to whatever field guide 
you use. Check it out at www.delanet.com/~dgsmith/ 
wildflowers. 

Plant Conservation Alliance 

Plant Conservation Alliance members and cooperators 
work collectively to solve the problems of native plant extinc- 
tion and native habitat restoration, ensuring the preservation of 
our ecosystem. Check out thefr very informative website at 
http://www.nps.gov/plants/index.htm. 

The One and Future Forest 

Developed by the landscape design firm of Andropo- 
gon Associates, world renowned for their innovative approach 
to integrating environmental restoration with landscape design, 
The Once and Future Forest is a guidebook for restoring natural 
landscapes. Focusing on remnant forest systems, it describes 
methods of restoring forest fragments to recreate a whole land- 
scape fabric. It is an important guide for all who wish to do 
something constructive about our deteriorating forest patches. 
432 pages. Hardcover cost is $50.00, softcover cost is $30.00. 
For more information call Island Press at 1.800.828.1302. 
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Natp/e Plant Community Highught 

Wild rice Herbaceous Community 
Zizania aquatica Herbaceous Community 

Introduction 

Wild rice is a very distinctive annual grass that may reach 9 feet 
in height. Marshes dominated by this grass were formerly rather 
conmion along streams that flowed into both the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays. Today, marshes dominated by this grass are 
more limited in distribution but excellent stands can be found 
along the Christina River, Appoquinimink River, Duck Creek 
and Nanticoke River. 

Community structure/composition 

An herbaceous freshwater mai'sh community occurring along 
freshwater tidal streams that are often dominated by the tall 
wild rice; when this species is in full bloom it often looks like 
the most abundant species present. Tliis community occurs in 
soils of muck and peat with varying amounts of sands and clay; 
usually classified under the broad categoiy of Tidal Marsh Soil. 
While wild rice may appear to be the dominant species of this 
community, these marshes can be quite diverse with typical 
associates that include Bidens Icievis (showy bur-marigold), 
Peltandra virginica (arrow-arum). Polygonum arifoliiim 
(halberd- leaved teailhumb), Impatiens cape ns is (jewelweed), 
Leersia oryzoides (rice Amaranthus cannabinus 

(water hemp), Sagittaria latifolia (arrowhead), Siiim suave 
(water parsnip). Ins pseudaconis (yellow flag), Echinochloa 
waited (Walter’s barnyard grass), Typha angustifolia 
(narrowleaved cattail), Typha latifolia (broadleaved cattail). 
Polygonum sagittatum (arrow-leaved tearthumb). Polygonum 
punctatum (dotted smartweed). Acorns amedcana (sweet flag), 
Cuscuta gnmovii (dodder), and Schoenoplectus fluviatilis (river 
bulrush), among others. 

Community dynamics/succession 

This community occurs in the upper reaches of tidal streams in 
freshwater habitats or, in oligohaline (with salinity levels be- 
tween 0.5-5 ppt) waters. This is typically an herbaceous domi- 
nated community until successional processes replace the herbs 
with trees and shrubs. 

Distribution 

Found in scattered localities in freshwater marshes throughout 
much of the Delaware River and Bay estuaries and in selected 
locales of the Chesapeake Bay drainage, especially along the 
Nanticoke River and several of its tributaries. Rangewide, this 
community occurs from Maine to North Carolina and west to 
Louisiana. High quality examples are known from the Cliristi- 
na, Smyrna, and Nanticoke Rivers. 

Comments 

Wild rice {Zizania aciuaticd) is considered quite the delicacy 
and has been known to command a premium in pricing. Most 
wild rice that is sold commercially comes from Minnesota and 
the harvest of this rice is an important industiy of the Chippewa 
Indians. Its harvest is difficult and must be precisely timed to 

Continued on page 4 
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Natural Quotes 


S ‘The existence of loriciferans and their submi- 
S croscopic associates is emblematic of how lit- 
^ tie we know of the living world, . . We dwell 
^ on a largely unexplored planet.’ 

^ Edward O. Wilson, The Diversity of Life 


Feature: Article: 

Non-natives: a position supporting the use of non- 
native plants 


Editors note: This is the first of a tw’o-part feature addressing 
the pros and cons of native vs. exotic plant use in urban land- 
scapes. 

There has been a long-running debate about the virtues 
of natives compai'ed to introduced tree species. Non-native 
plants also have been called exotics, which does not necessarily 
mean they are strangely alluring, but simply from another coun- 
try or region. Pejorative terms sometimes are used, such as 
alien or invasive. Let’s avoid these for now, and try to keep an 
open mind as we examine whether native trees ai'e better suited 
to urban planting sites. 

Tlie fascination with plants from far away places has 
been part of our heritage since colonial times. Such notables as 
John Bartram, Ben Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson engaged in 
lively trading of plants with their counteiparts in Europe, and 
later there were many exchanges with Asia and western North 
America. Many species that originated from climatically simi- 
lar regions have been grown here successfully for centuries. 

Several kinds of advantages have been claimed for 
native trees. It seems logical to assume that natives are better 
adapted to local conditions tlirough natural selection over evo- 
lutionary times. And therefore they should be healthier, longer- 
lived, with fewer serious disease and insect problems that might 
lead to chemical controls and contamination. Some fear that 
introduced trees could disrupt ecosystems. And there is a 
school of landscape design that strives for continuity and con- 
gruence of plantings with the greater landscape, thus implying a 
preference for natives. Let’s examine each of these claims. 

Before proceeding to evaluate the merits of native 
trees for planting in urban environments, a practical definition 
is needed. Adaptation is a central concern of those who favor 
natives, so the definition should recognize the ecological signif- 
icance of genetic variation and natural selection over many gen- 
erations of a species. Accordmgly, native species are those that 
have reproduced and grown naturally at a particular location for 
hundreds of years. But this definition means tliat no hees aie 
truly native to North American cities! The only one that comes 
close, tree-of-heaven (A ilanthus altissima), came from Asia. So 
here is an alternative definition: proxy native species are those 
that have grown natuially for hundreds of years in the country- 
side near a particular city, within the same climatic zone. 

Would these proxy natives be better adapted and 
healthier? They may be if grown in park-like conditions that 
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have natural soils, not compacted, without interference from 
pavements and building, and not exposed to air pollutants or 
deicing salts. However, only the tough species from similar 
climatic zones can endure harsh city environments, regardless 
of whether they are native or not. 

Would proxy natives encounter less serious disease or 
insect problems? The most damaging pest problems that come 
to mind are the chestnut blight, Dutch elm disease, and white 
pine blister rust. In every case the host is native, and the patho- 
gen was imported. Introduced tree species are not without pest 
problems, but they commonly show up before a species has 
been widely planted, and thus are avoidable or manageable 
without much chemical contamination, if any. 

Are proxy native species less invasive? By definition 
native species are not invasive at all in natural forest stands. 
Actually very few trees of any kind aggressively invade city 
lawns and landscapes. They include the introduced Norway 
maple {Acer platanoides) and tree-of-heaven, and the natives 
red maple {Acer mbrum), silver maple {Acer saccharinum), and 
sassafras {Sassafras albidum). I believe invasive trees seldom 
have adverse consequences in urban settings, nor do they dis- 
rupt ecosystems, although some people do get excited about 
these possibilities. 

Are proxy native species more aesthetically pleasing in 
designed landscapes? That is a question of personal preference 
by the landscape designer, but more importantly by those who 
view the landscape. Many of the proxy native trees have intro- 
duced relatives that resemble them very closely, some of which 
may be better adapted to harsh environments. So the designer 
has great latitude in substituting species that the casual observer 
would not identify as non-natives. 

Finally, is it practical to specify proxy native trees in 
those situations where it is preferable to plant them? Nurseries 
that grow trees from seed seldom, if ever, can tell you the geo- 
graphic origin. Consider red maple as an example of a species 
that has a large geographic range, typical of many trees. If the 
seed came from Tennessee or farther south, the trees would not 
be native to Pennsylvania, nor would they be well adapted. 

How about using a red maple cultivar, i.e. a name variety that is 
vegetatively propagated? There are several whose origin is 
known, but these could be considered native to just a few cities. 
Thus, conventional nursery practices make it extremely difficult 
to obtain native trees. 

I conclude that usually it is unwise to discriminate 
against introduced tree species. Under most circumstances it is 
more rewarding to employ selection criteria applied to specific 
planting sites, disregarding whether or not species are native. 
The most appropriate species and cultivars are those that fulfill 
aesthetic and functional purposes of a particular landscape de- 
sign, and that will remain healthy for a long time while exposed 
to urban environments, and that will cause minimal problems 
under existing arboricultural practices. 

In closing, I want to add a word of caution about pos- 
sible federal interference with our selection practices. The 
President issued an Executive order on February 3, 1999, that 
directs federal agencies to expand and coordinate their efforts 
to combat a serious environmental threat: the introduction and 
spread of plants and animals not native to the United States. 

The order itself is limited to combating invasive species, mean- 
ing alien Species whose introduction does, or is likely to cause, 
economic or environmental harm or harm to human health. If 


strictly interpreted, the order can be beneficial. But many have 
become skeptical of the intentions of this White House, sug- 
gesting that we should remain vigilant in preserving our rights, 
so that we can be most effective in selection practices. 


ooooj^^y^jy Qerhold, School of Forest Re- 
State University 




sources, Penn 


Reprinted with permission from the summer 1999 issue of Syl- 
van Communities magazine. 

President’s Note: The views expressed by the author in the 
above article do not necessarily reflect the views or policy of 
the Delaware Native Plant Society. 


Native Plant Community Highught 

Continued from page 3 

avoid losing the seeds which readily fall out of the spike on 
touching (called “shattering”). Harvesting is done by two peo- 
ple in a canoe, one that does the paddling and the other that 
knocks the plants with a stick so that the ripe seeds fall into the 
boat. Additionally, since the grains ripen unevenly, the knocker 
must be able to apply the appropriate pressure so that only ripe 
seeds are collected. Besides the attraction of wild rice to hu- 
mans, they are also prized by wildlife such as ducks and geese. 
If this community is surveyed early in the growing season, the 
total wild rice cover may be extremely low and the marsh may 
have a completely different aspect to it and a different suite of 
apparent dominant species than would be expressed later in the 
season when a mature and dense stand of Zizania aquatica is 
expressed. The widespread and invasive common reed 
{Phragmites australis) forms dense, monospecific stands 
throughout many of our marshes and has undoubtedly replaced 
many of our wild rice marshes. 

Conservation status 

In Delaware this community has a Natural Heritage state rank of 
S3 (rare or uncommon, typically 21-50 occurrences statewide) 
and a global rank of G4? (widespread, common and apparently 
secure, but with cause for long-term concern). If salinity levels 
continue to rise from dredging activities or sea level rise we can 
expect a decline in the overall quantity and quality of this commu- 
nity in Delaware. 

Clancy, DNPS President 


t, 



t 
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Letter From The President 

Continued from page 1 

plant species into our neighborhoods. On a recent trip outdoors 
I was surprised to witness a flowerbed full of pansies in bloom 
and a flowering quince bush in full bloom. I also expect that a 
trip to a local swamp today (Januaiy 10) will reveal the skunk 
cabbage in all its pungent floral glory. 

1 will make this letter brief as 1 am still recovering 
from some flu-like ailment. 1 just want to take this opportunity 
to discuss several exciting projects that the DNPS is working on 
and to encourage others to get involved in one or more of these 
important activities. 

During the past several months the DNPS has begun 
work on several conservation mitiatives. Several of these have 
moved to the forefront of our activities and mclude: (1) a draft- 
ing of a Forest Conservation Act that will be modeled after 
Maryland’s legislation. We plan to discuss tltis project with the 
Delaware Forest Service sometime in February and hope that 
they will be able to endorse and spearhead efforts to enact some 
level of protection for one of the State’s most imperiled habi- 
tats. Rick McCorkle and Doug Janiec ar e working on this ef- 
fort; (2) In late December we had discussions witli New Castle 
County officials about establishing a native plant nursery at 
Middle Run Natural Ai'ea; this looks like it will be a go. This 
nursery will be used to pi'opagate native plants for reforestation 
efforts at Middle Run. Pete Brakhage will be overseeing this 
project. We are looking for volunteers to help with this im- 
portant project; (3) We are in the process of developing a pack- 
et of information on native plants that will include such infor- 
mation as recommended species for planting, sources of plant 
material, wildlife benefits, planting guides, soil needs, etc. Bill 
McAvoy is primarily developing this but with help from Rick 
McCorkle, Doug Janiec, Eric Zuelke and Keith Clancy. In addi- 
tion, we have been contacted by the Delaware Department of 
Agriculture about the possibility of a cooperative venture with 
DDA in producing a high quality, glossy information packet on 
native plants; (4) On Januaiy 1 2* Rick McCorkle and myself 
will be meeting with Rob Gano of the Delaware Division of 
Fish and Wildlife to look at a site for reforestation at the Prime 
Hook Wildlife Area. We will be looking for volunteers on this 
demonstration project. 1 hope that we will be able to start on 
this project later this year and we will be looking for members 
to help with seed collection, dhect seeding of the site and inva- 
sive species conhol; and fmally, (5) We have been gathering 
information on other state’s endangered plant species legisla- 
tion and plan to discuss this initiative with DNREC. Cunently, 
there is no regulatory protection for Delaware’s many state rare 
plants. I will be attendmg the Januaiy 11 public hearing at 
DNREC on the State’s revision to their Wildlife Code and hope 
to discuss this issue with DNREC staff. 

So let me finish by wishing everyone a happy and 
healthy 2000 and one filled with native plant wonders. I would 
also like to extend my usual invitation to all members to be- 
come more involved with their society. Our level of success is 
closely linked to the level of member participation. 

Sincerely, 

Keith Clancy 


Native Plant Highught 

The orchids of Delaware 

Though it’s another mild winter here in Delaware, I 
am sure that many of you are anxious for the warmer days of 
spring and summer. So to help ease the winter “blues,” the 
following is a discussion on the native orchids of Delaware. 

The Orchidaceae (the orchid family) is represented in 
Delaware by 37 species and varieties, which includes one spe- 
cies of hybrid origin (Platantherax canby), within 17 genera. 
Native orchids in Delaware are perennial plants that are found 
in a variety of habitat types, such as woodlands, swamps, bogs, 
marshes, wetland depressions, and meadows. Sixteen orchid 
species aie found exclusively in upland habitats, while 21 spe- 
cies are found only in wetland habitats. Six species of native 
Delaware orchids are restricted to the Piedmont physiographic 
province of tlie state, and 14 species are found only in the 
coastal plain province. Eight species of orchids in Delaware 
have a more northern distribution and are at or near tlieh south- 
ern range hmits in the state. In compaiison, 12 species have a 
more southern distribution and are at or near their northern hm- 
its of distribution. 

Exactly 76%, or 28 species of orchids in Delaware are 
considered to be rare or uncommon (1,2, 3). One species 
(Isotria medeoloides) is federally listed as threatened (LT) by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Four species are known 
from only a single occurrence (1.1). Eight species are historical 
(H) in Delaware, meaning they have not been reported for 
twenty or more years, and in most cases not for 100 or more 
years. Two species in Delaware are thought to be exthpated 
(X) in the state. 

The following is a list of the native orchids known to 
grow naturally in Delaware: 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 

COMMON NAME 

RARITY 

Aplectrum hyemale 

puttyroot 

2 

Arethusa biilbosa 

dragon's mouth orchid 

H 

Calopogoti iLiberosus 

tuberous grass-pink 

1 

Cleistes divaricata 

spreading pogonia 

X 

Corallorrhiza maculata var. 
maculata 

spotted corahoot 

H 

Corallorrhiza odontorhiza 

Autumn coral-root 

1 

Corallo rrhiza wisteriana 

spring corahoot 

H 

Cypripedium acaule 

pink lady's-slipper 


Cypripedium pubescens 

large yellow lady's-slipper 

1 

Galearis spectabilis 

showy orchis 


Goodyera pubescens 

downy rattlesnake-plantain 


Isotria medeoloides 

small whorled pogonia 

LT, 1.1 

Isotria verticillata 

large whorled pogonia 

3 

Liparis liliifolia 

large twayblade 

2 

Listera australis 

Southern twayblade 

2 

Malaxis unifolia 

green adder' s-mouth 

1 

Platanthera blephariglottis 

white-fringe orchis 

1 

Platantliera ciliaris 

yellow- fringe orchid 

H 

Platanthera clave data 

small green woodland orchid 


Platanthera cristata 

yellow-crested orchis 

2 

Platanthera flava var. 
herbiola 

Southern rein-orchid 

1 

Platanthera grandiflora 

large purple-fringe orchis 

X 

Platanthera lacera 

green-fringe orchis 


Platanthera nivea 

snowy orchis 

H 

Platanthera peramoena 

purple fringeless orchid 

1.1 

Platanthera psycodes 

small purple-fringe orchis 

H 

Platanthera x canbyi 

Canby's hybrid orchid 


Pogonia ophioglossoides 

rose pogonia 

2 
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Spiranthes cernua 

nodding ladies'-tresses 


Spiranthes lacera var. 
gracilis 

S. slender ladies’-tresses 

2 

Spiranthes lucida 

shining ladies'-tresses 

H 

Spiranthes odorata 

sweet-scent ladies'-tresses 

H 

Spiranthes praecox 

grassleaf ladies'-tresses 

H 

Spiranthes tube rasa 

little ladies'-tresses 

1.1 

Spiranthes vemcdis 

twisted ladies'-tresses 

2 

Tipularia discolor 

cranefly orchid 


Triphora trianthophora 

nodding pogonia 

1.1 


McAvoy, DNPS Vice-president 


o o o o o o 

Pick The Turk*s Cap 

Winter garden maintenance tips 

Q. During most of the year, I am a very active gardener. How- 
ever, now that winter is here, I don’t know what to do with my- 
self. Is there any gardening or yard work I can do in the win- 
ter? 

A. Gardening is year-round job. Off the top of my “turk’s 
cap,” 1 can think of at least 20 different tasks that could be done 
in the winter. Here are some of them (first general tasks, then 
habitat management tasks): 

General 

1. Turn Your Garden: winter is a great time to turn your gar- 
den. Do it before the soil is heavily frozen. Don’t worry about 
the chunks in your soil. Daily frost will help break those down. 
This is a good time to add compost or other heavy organic mat- 
ter. Over the winter, the organic material will continue to break 
down and release nutrients into the soil, providing a rich source 
of nutrients for the spring. This is the only time of year when 
you should put organic material, that is not fully broken down, 
in the soil because the decomposition process also uses nutri- 
ents. During the growing season, only put compost on the soil 
surface or shallow subsurface, otherwise your plants may be- 
come nutrient deficient. Don’t forget to test your soil. 

2. Perform Maintenance on Your Equipment: Typically, the 
focus is on your lawn mower (i.e., drain the oil and gas, clean 
all the surfaces, sharpen the blade, etc.). But you should also 
check evei'y other power tool and hand tool in your shed. Oh, 
and don’t forget your hoses and spigots. 

3. Root Cuttings: For maximum success, root cutting should be 
taken in the dormant season. It is recommended that you take 
cuttings from one side of a particulai' plant. Also, do not be 
over zealous; too many cuttings may kill a part or all of tlie 
parent plant. Young, but well-established plants work best. 

And remember to properly re-cover the area you took the root 
cuttings from. I highly recommend you read-up on root cut- 
tings before you try this advanced gardening technique. 

4. Place Your Orders: In the winter, when your snuggled next 
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to a warm cozy fire with your herbal tea made from your herbs 
you grew last summer, you begin pondering what new plants 
you are going to incoiporate into your garden next year. After 
paging through some catalogues and taking a few naps, you 
pick the plants you want (all natives of course). Then you wait 
until next spring to get them. Hmmm, You might want to re- 
think this strategy. Once you identify the plants you want, 
place your order now. By doing this, you can guarantee you’ll 
get what you want, you may be able to get a slight cost break, 
maybe, and you can confrol when the plants can be picked-up 
or delivered. If you have a lai ge order, suppliers can get an 
early jump on it. Native plants, and especially seeds, go fast 
early in the growing season. It is in your best interest to secure 
them eai'ly. 

5. Turn your compost two to three times in the winter. 

Habitat Management 

1. Clean-out Birdhouses: All birdhouses should be cleaned 
each year. If left uncleaned, the houses may become clogged, 
disease ridden, and may rot as the material inside decomposes. 
Cleaning consists of taking out last season’s nesting material, 
and maybe spraying out the inside with water if it’s full of bugs. 
Most species will build a new nest each year. If last year’s nest 
is still present, bhds will build a new nest on top of the old one. 

2. Shelter: If you are someone who loves to see birds in your 
yard, then consider putting out bird shelters. Bird shelters are 
structures that provide overhead cover from snow and rain, a 
perch, and typically a windbreak. Don’t put food in the shelter 
because birds will tend to visit them only to feed. Put them 
near shrubs in a sunny spot. They shouldn’t be too big because 
the birds body heat will help keep the shelter warm at night. If 
the shelter is too large, the birds will not benefit as much. 

Make sure the opening is facing away from the wind. 

3. Brush Piles: Brush piles are great shelters for bfrds and 
mammals. If you have a pile of brush, don’t clean it up until 
the end of winter. Throw piles of leaves, grass cuttings, or ev- 
ergieens on top, making sure there are plenty of openings. This 
covering will provide insulation. 

4. Suet: Fat is where its at in winter for wildlife. Especially 
during cold spells when animals use up their stores of fat. A 
nice cube of suet or a strip of fat is priceless. Your yard will 
become a gourmet restaurant for birds and mammals. 


5. Seeding: Research the requirements of your native plant 
seeds. Many species requke a cold period (a freeze) in order to 
germinate. Therefore, certain species need to be sown in the 
winter, more preferably in the falL If you seed these species in 
the spring, they may not germinate until the following year, if at 
all. 


Well, now I guess you have a start. And your proba- 
bly asking yourself, “how am I going to get all this stuff done 


before 


^ spring?” 


Janiec, DNPS Webmaster 
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Sunday, 6 February 2000 - Chapman forest ecosystem alien invasive plant removal project and 

NATIVE PLANT WALK. HELP CONTROL AND LEARN ABOUT ALIEN INVASIVE VERSUS NATIVE PLANT SPECIES. WE 
WILL IDENTIFY THREE LOOT DIAMETER SASSAFRAS TREES AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL GIANT TREES AND PARTICIPATE 
IN THE REMOVAL/CONTROL OF EVERGREEN INVASIVE SPECIES. WEAR APPROPRIATE CLOTHING AND BRING 
GLOVES, LUNCH AND WATER. MEET AT 10 AM AT THE RUTH B. SWANN PARK/POTOMAC BRANCH LIBRARY. 
Call Marc Imlay oe the Maryland Native Plant Society at 301.283.0808 eor more ineormation, or 
ON THE WEB AT http://www.geocities.eom/RainForest/Vines/2996/index.html. 

Saturday, 12 February 2000 - The Northeast Chapter oe the Maryland Native Plant Society pre- 
sents xERisc aping: new planting techniques for the new millennium. This presentation will in- 
clude A METHOD OF GARDENING THAT CONSERVES WATER, THE USE OE NATIVE PLANTS AND 7 STEPS TO A 
CAREFREE GARDEN. REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED. THIS TALK IS EREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, HOWEVER 
DUE TO LIMITED SEATING PLEASE REGISTER IN ADVANCE. FROM 10 AM TO NOON AT THE ANITA C. LEIGHT ES- 
TUARY Center, Abingdon, MD. Call Heather at the Leight Center at 410.612.1688 eor more ineor- 
mation OR TO REGISTER, OR E-MAIL AT Hhelm@erols.eom. 


Saturday, 11 March 2000 - native Plant Gardening Seminar - People in the landscape: restoring 

HARMONY WITH NATURE. NATIONALLY KNOWN GUEST SPEAKER: NEIL BIBOLL, EOUNDER OE PRAIRIE NURSERY 
AND FEATURED IN GARDEN DESIGN MAGAZINE. BIBOLL WILL FOCUS ON THE HISTORY OF PEOPLE’S IMPACT ON 
VEGETATION AND THE CURRENT EFFORTS TO RESTORE NATIVE LANDSCAPES. FROM 9 AM TO 4 PM AT THE ASH- 
LAND Nature Center, Delaware Nature Society. Cost (includes catered lunch) is $40.00 eor DNS 
MEMBERS, $50.00 EOR NON-MEMBERS. CALL 302.239.2334 EOR MORE INEORMATION. 


Event Highught 

Cape Henlopen State Park field trip 

A “remarkable” place sums up the beauty, charm, 
and botanical wonders of Cape Henlopen State Park and was 
a popular refrain from those who had the good fortune to at- 
tend this event. As was “I never knew this was here.” The 
DNPS-Ied field trip took place on Saturday, November 6, 

1 999, which turned out to be a bright, sunny and unseasona- 
bly warm day. Cape Henlopen State Park is located in Sussex 
County along the Atlantic coast at the mouth of the Delaware 
Bay. This park comprises more than 4000 acres, is geologi- 
cally dynamic and biologically diverse. It is considered by 
many to be tire “crown jewel” of the Delaware State Park 
system. Tlrirty-two natural communities have been described 
and a total of 362 vascular plant species recorded from this 
park. Thirty-four (34) of these plants ai*e considered rare for 
Delawai'e and eight (8) of these are known in the state only 
from Cape Henlopen State Park. 

Par ticipants explored only a small pei'centage of tire 
park but were treated to many of its botanical and ecological 
wonders despite the lateness of the season. We exploited pitch 
pine forest, woodland and scrub. Obseiwed the numerous in- 
terdunal swales with their diverse vegetation. Witnessed the 
many cranbeiTy wetlands. Hiked the walking dunes of the 
Great Dune: a unique geological feature that extends, perpen- 


dicular to the coast, for nearly 3 rrriles inland. Happened up- 
on, and then agi'eed to keep their locations secret, several of 
the truly noteworthy plant species that inhabit this park. Two 
of which were the beaibeny (A rctostq?hylos uva-ursi), a 
dwarf evergreen shrtrb that was only r ecently (1997) discov- 
ered in Delaware and whose only known population on Del- 
marva is at the park, and tire Southern buckthorn {Sidemxylon 
ly chides), a small tree of wlrich tliis park’s population repre- 
sents not just the only known population in Delaware but also 
represents the nortliern-most extent of this species’ range. 

It seemed like we were just getting acquainted with 
the wonders of this place when the light began to fade and 
darkness was soon upon us. We then retired to Grotto Pizza to 
reflect upon the day. Further exploration of this marvel- 
ous park would have to wait for another day. 

o o o o o o 

DNPS Website 

Missed an issue of The Turk’s Cap Newsletter? Want to 
know about upcoming events? Then check out the DNPS 
website. It’s up-to-date with the latest and greatest columns, 
articles and events from the newsletters on our site. Check it 
out at www.delanet.com/~dnpswp. Also, if you have any 
plant related or conservation oriented websites that you just 
love, tell Doug Janiec about them and he can add them to the 
LINKS section. E-mail Doug with suggestions at 
wildlife (5)delanet. com. 
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I Membei-sbip Application 


I 

K., «. , 

Member Information 


I 


Delaware native Plant Society , 


I 


Name: 


Business Name or Organization: 


Address: 


City and Zip Code: 


Telephone (home/work): 


E-mail address: 


Individual $15.00 
Full-time Student $10.00 
Family or Household $18.00 
Contributing $50.00 
Business $100.00 
Lifetime $500.00 
Donations are also welcome $_ 


Membership benefits include: 

* The DNPS quarterly newsletter. The Turk’s Cap 

* Native plant gardening and landscaping infonnation 

* Speakers and field trips 


Total Amount Enclosed: $ 


Make check payable to: 

DE Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 369, Dover, DE 19903 


Delaware Native Plant Society 

P.O. Box 369 

Dover, Delaware 19903 









